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Zerubbabel may with equal force be said of the vast majority of Israel's 
great leaders from Abraham to Zerubbabel. Again, how do we know 
that Zerubbabel disappeared suddenly ? The fault in this part of the 
author's work arises from undue emphasis on the value of the historical 
method for the solution of all difficult problems. The method is 
true, but it has its limitations. 

Taken all in all, Professor Goodspeed's book is a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of Israel's messianic hope. No working library 
will be complete without it, and for those who wish to know how a 
devout Christian scholar restates the central theme of Old Testament 
theology in the light of recent literary and historical criticism it is 
invaluable, because informing, suggestive, and assuring. 

Milton G. Evans. 
Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa. 

The Ritschlian Theology, Critical and Constructive. An Exposition 
and an Estimate. By Alfred E. Garvie, M.A., B.D. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp. 
xxviii -f- 400. 83, net. 

It may be said at once that this book marks a decided advance in 
the English treatment of the Ritschlian theology. The book is well 
planned throughout. Its purpose is stated to be to concentrate atten- 
tion on "the few distinctive features and dominant factors "of the 
school, and the book would have gained in value if this purpose had 
still more strictly ruled. In limits, it is rightly confined to the writ- 
ings of Ritschl, Herrmann, Kaftan, and Harnack. The method is 
largely to allow " Ritschl and his followers to speak for themselves," 
and the book contains therefore a large number of freshly translated 
quotations, usually well made. The introduction in chap. 1 is valuable 
chiefly for its recognition that Ritschlianism is "a serious and honest 
attempt to restate the Christian gospel in the intellectual situation of 
the age," and for its careful list of Ritschlian literature, to which Pro- 
fessor F. C. Porter's article in the Andover Review and Kattenbusch's 
Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl especially deserve to be added. Ten of 
the eleven remaining chapters are devoted to an "exposition" of the 
Ritschlian theology, though there is much running criticism throughout ; 
and the "estimate" proper is restricted to the last chapter. The expo- 
sition deals with both the critical and the constructive aspects of the 
Ritschlian theology. Under the critical aspects are treated in separate 
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chapters the Ritschlian "Exclusion of Metaphysics from Theology," 
and the consequent "Rejection of Speculative Theism," the "Con- 
demnation of Ecclesiastical Dogma," and the "Antagonism to Reli- 
gious Mysticism." The constructive aspects, similarly treated, but less 
clearly conceived, are held to be the "Value- Judgments of Religion," 
the "Historical Character of Revelation," the " Regulative Use of the 
Idea of the Kingdom of God," the "Doctrine of the Person and Work 
of Christ," the "Doctrine of Sin and Salvation," and the " Doctrine 
of the Church and the Kingdom." 

Under each of these topics, except perhaps the Kingdom of God, 
the author shows a sympathetic appreciation of both the main protests 
and the main contentions of the Ritschlians, though he often feels that 
both protests and contentions are exaggerated. The author's chief 
criticisms of the Ritschlian theology are : that Ritschl " fixes his 
regard on what may be called the phenomenal aspects of reality." 
" God is, so to speak, lost in his kingdom, Christ in his vocation, the 
soul in its activities " (p. 62) ; "the tendency to reject as meaningless 
and worthless for Christian thought all that falls short of the full 
measure of Christian faith" (p. 92); the use of the idea of the king- 
dom of God as the regulative principle in theology (p. 246) ; and 
that its two great lacks are " a fuller appreciation of the significance 
and value of the Holy Scriptures, and a more thorough recognition of 
the necessity for the mind of man of 'thinking things together'" (p. 

389)- 

No small part of the service of the book lies in its emphatic cor- 
rection of some persistent misconceptions of Ritschlian views. Mr. 
Garvie rejects entirely (p. 51) Stahlin's imputation of subjective ideal- 
ism to Ritschl. He says of Professor Denney's criticism of the 
Ritschlian school : " He misunderstands the value- judgments ; he 
charges, on very slight grounds and in spite of strong evidence on the 
other side, the Ritschlians with a denial of miracles generally, and the 
resurrection especially ; he does not justly represent their attitude to 
the virgin-birth, the preexistence, and the incarnation of the Logos." 
He also regards Professor Denney's other charge that " Ritschl has no 
eschatology" as disproved (pp. 222-6, 295, 360-65). Most of these 
criticisms could have been applied as justly to Professor Orr, especially 
the subjective interpretation of the value-judgments. But Mr. Garvie 
specially challenges Professor Orr's statement that " Ritschl will hear 
nothing of direct spiritual communion with God," and the still more 
remarkable assertion that "this is the side of Ritschl's teaching which 
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has been specially taken up and developed by his disciple Herrmann" 
(p. 143) ; and protests against the unfairness of Professor Orr's favorite 
use of Bender "as the logical exponent of Ritschlian principles" (p. 
368). 

Mr. Garvie's own position with reference to the Ritschlian theology 
is not easy to define. The book produces a curiously mixed impres- 
sion. There is, on the one hand, the generally apologetic attitude 
toward previous critics of Ritschl, and, on the other hand, the manifest 
warm sympathy with Ritschl at many points, and these the most 
important. There are the many minute and repeated criticisms, and 
yet in the very midst the conceding of the main point of the Ritsch- 
lian contention. There is the very evident careful first-hand study of 
Ritschlianism and the painstaking preparation of his material, and 
yet what seems to the reviewer, in spite of much that is most excellent 
on these points, the failure quite completely to understand the Ritsch- 
lians on such important points as the theory of knowledge, the value- 
judgments, love in God, the idea of the kingdom of God, and dominion 
over the world. The explanation of all this probably is that the book 
is honestly transitional, that the author desires to be just to the Ritsch- 
lians, and yet naturally hesitates to give a presentation of Ritschlianism 
on the whole so much more favorable than has been common, and 
therefore seeks to temper it with much minute criticism, sometimes 
justified and sometimes not. One feels some way a lack of heart in 
most of the criticisms. Mr. Garvie is most accurate and appreciative 
where he evidently has felt the difficulties for himself, least so where 
he depends much on others. Too much seems to be made of the con- 
trast between Ritschl and his followers (e. g., pp. 349, 354, 365) • and 
too much also of the influence of Ritschl's individuality on his the- 
ology (pp. 368-71). 

The book is well arranged in every respect. Its plan is good ; 
there is a good analytical table of contents and a good index. It is 
far and away the fairest English book on the subject. The author 
and his readers are alike to be congratulated. And yet, if a man really 
desires without jieedless controversy to understand the most important 
and vital points of the Ritschlian view, he would better go directly to 
Herrmann's Communion of the Christian with God and, by repeated 
readings, see for himself. 

Henry Churchill King. 
Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. 



